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Research in Agricultural Journalism 


By Wiuuiam A. SUMNER AND RENSSELAER SILL 


OURNALISTIC research in its true 

sense, as distinguished from survey 
and the recounting of fact, is a relatively 
new field. Developments are in the 
making—a scientific technique in its be- 
ginnings—and whatever we may say is 
merely suggestive. 

Skepticism marks the spirit of the 
times. Widespread doubt is expressed 
about the old sacred cows, and journal- 
ism, reflecting as it does the life and tem- 
po of the times, is undergoing revolution- 
ary changes. Research is attempting to 
answer a few of the questions these 
changes have raised. 

What has been the research technique 
of the past? It has been pretty much the 
same as that of any field of study em- 
barking for the first time on the adven- 
turesome search for truth. It has mea- 
sured and tabulated facts without any 
great attempt to evaluate and interpret 
them. The yardstick has been the 
column inch, which, in spite of its ob- 
vious inaccuracies, has formed a fairly 
good measure. In addition to column 
inches of various kinds of reading mater- 
ial, other factors now being considered 
are, the size of head, frequency of appear- 
ance, position, kind of lead, and journal- 
istic style. 

Beside the pressing necessity for using 
uniform and definite units of measure- 
ment, there is a need in journalistic re- 
search for: (1) The careful planning of 
research programs; (2) The standardiz- 
ing of various categories into which parts 
of the research problem may fall; (3) In- 
formal departmental cooperation in re- 
search projects; (4) Contact and free ex- 
change of ideas between institutions do- 
ing research; (5) A more scientific and 
searching kind of research that will aid 
in uncovering the whys of situations; 


(6) The dissemination of completed pro- 
jects. 

These six needs are, perhaps, only a 
few of the outstanding ones in journalis- 
tic research. However, each seems to 
be more or less basic and it is unlikely 
that any very great advances in research 
will be made until they are met. 

The need for a carefully planned re- 
search program is in many respects the 
most urgent. Two splendid arguments 
favoring the formulation and adoption of 
a program are the time and expense they 
save. Also, a long-time program sets a 
goal and enables one to get a birdseye 
view of the entire research picture. It 
helps to correlate the various projects 
and to plan them so that each contri- 
butes to the other. As a good research 
program usually conserves time and 
makes for more accurate data, its formu- 
lation might well be made a little project 
in itself. The following tentative outline 
illustrates the scope of the field and could 
well be kept in mind when formulating a 
research program or when deciding on 
the method of approach to a problem. 


A SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION OF RESEARCH 
FIELDS IN AGRICULTURAL JOURNALISM 
I Historical 

History of the Press 

History of News Stories and Deve- 
lopment 

History of Feature Stories and De- 
velopment 

History of Editorials and Develop- 
ment 

History of Syndicate Materials and 
Development 

History of Bulletins 
History of Printing 
History of Publicity, 
and Press Agentry 


Propaganda 


” 
+} 
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II Philology and Word and Language 
History and Trends 

III Typographical and Physical Analy- 
sis 

IV Analysis of Papers and Magazines 
1. What people subscribe for and 
and take 
2. What the papers print 
3. What people read 
4. Influence of what is read 
5. Methods of increasing effective- 
ness of material 

V Style 

VI Personalities—Story of Editors, their 
leadership, etc. 

VII Publicity, Propaganda, and Press 
Agency 

Must Consider in Farm Field Under 
Each of the above: 1. The Farm Pa- 
per; 2. The weekly newspaper; 3. 
The daily newspaper; 4. The educa- 
tional bulletin; 5. The book; 6. The 
woman’s magazine. 

Some facts to Consider: 1. Time, ef- 
fort and money available for re- 
search in journalism; 2. Techniques 
need testing to determine effective- 
ness of methods; 3. Categories need 
standardization; 4. Position must be 
evaluated or proven non-essential; 
5. Units of measurement must be 
determined and defined; 6. Problem 
must be defined and outline com- 
pleted before study is begun. Know 
what we want. 


In addition to the necessity for com- 
plete research programs, there is a n 
for the standardizing of various categor- 
ies into which parts of the project may 
fall. Because of the lack of some uni- 
form method of classifying various parts 
of research projects, much labor is spent 
in vain and makes no substantial contri- 
bution to the field. For example, if it is 
decided to study sociological material in 
the press between 1900 and 1929, consid- 
erable original work would have to be 
done. Several studies on the subject are 
available, but unfortunately, each study 
uses a different system of classifying 
various kinds of printed matter, thus 
making it necessary to discard the find- 
ings of previous studies and to cover the 
entire field. Furthermore, descriptions 
on how the early studies were conducted 
are not sufficiently detailed to enable one 
to accept them with any great confidence. 

Of course a rigid method of classify- 
ing material is deadly, and if carried to 
the extreme, would certainly exert a 
blighting influence in journalistic re- 
search. Some variation in methods of 
classifying material and in technique is 


a healthy sign, but even so, a few guide 
posts would aid in making studies com- 
parable. Investigators could build on 
previous studies and much time, money, 
and effort could be saved with no loss in 
accuracy. 

Perhaps one of the outstanding needs 
of the day is the disseminating of com- 
pleted projects. Few worthwhile studies 
are available and it is often difficult to 
discover what has been acomplished. 
Many studies are in thesis form, some 
seem to be hidden behind departmental 
doors, and many are still in manuscript 
form simply because of a lack of funds 
for printing or mimeographing. Such a 
state of affairs is intolerable and can 
only make for stagnation. 


The need for contact between institu- 
tions doing research in journalism is self 
evident. 

Another need in journalism research 
seems to be for a more searching and 
scientific kind of work. This will come 
partly through a deeper probing into how 
the local environment and attitudes may 
influence material in the press. Here, 
such factors as the reader’s race, cultural 
interests, education, income, reading ha- 
bits, occupation, religious beliefs, family 
relationships, and similar factors may 
aid in uncovering the whys of some situa- 
tions. The sociologist and economist 
have accumulated vast quantities of data 
on such factors. Why not use it? 

Along with this probing will probably 
come a more intensive type of research. 
Specific problems will be isolated and di- 
vided into smaller units so that a micro- 
scope can be applied, and what may 
seem to be a very small problem, indeed, 
studied and analyzed in detail. The direc- 
tors of such stuies will, in all likelihood, 
devote considerable attention to econo- 
mic and social factors and will select 
their fields with an eye to building on 
data already collected. 

Research with the aid of departmental 
cooperation has its sins as well as its 
virtues. Undoubtedly several heads are 
better than one, and specialists in fields 
related to the problem under attack can 
suggest methods that will prove helpful. 

However, research is primarily a one- 
man job. The research worker comes to 
have a love for the project, dreams it, 
sleeps it, and makes of it a close com- 
panion to be forever in his mind. The 
project soon becomes an intimate part of 
his personality. It is constantly brooded 
over, has its long dark periods of doubt 
and of questioning, and its brief, though 
high moments of triumph and wonder at 
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the significance of unsuspected relation- 
ships. 

So the advances in journalistic re- 
search will probably come through indi- 
vidual thought and investigation in com- 
bination with an informal kind of de- 
partmental cooperation. All sources of 
information should be open to the work- 
er’s search, and friendly, informal co- 
operation with other departments will 
undoubtedly prove helpful. The formal- 
ized type of cooperation, however, is apt 
to grow rigid in its requirements and 
sooner or later a little too much empha-- 
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The Government And the Press in Germany 


sis will be placed on conferences, com- 
mittees, administrative politics,and other 
nicknacks. There could be no worse fate 
for the fine spirit of journalistic re- 
search than this. 

The future looks promising. Journal- 
istic research is rapidly passing through 
the first stage. It is finding that dis- 
coveries wait around the corner. This 
new research may have a widespread in- 
fluence on our conception of public opin- 
ion, the teaching of journalism, the 
practice of publicity, and numerous 
equally challenging problems. 


By R. Bartow 


E doctrine of a free press had a 

much slower development in Ger- 
many than it had in France and Eng- 
land, due chiefly to the survival until 
1918 of an emperor who ruled “by Divine 
right” subjecting the German people, in- 
cluding the journalists, to a military-like 
discipline’ that permitted no freedom of 
opinion. 

The Imperial Constitution of 1871 gave 
to the Imperial government the power to 
regulate the press (art. 4, par. 16).? Ar- 
ticle 74 declared that every attempt 
against the existence, integrity, or secur- 
ity of the Constitution or any affront of- 
fered the Bundesrat, Reichstag, a mem- 
ber of either, a public official of the Em- 
pire in the exercise of his duties or in 
relation to those duties, shall be pun- 
ished according to the laws of the state 
in which such attempts are committed.* 

One need not go any farther in the 
pursuit of the government’s authority for 
suppressing newspapers and _ throwing 
their editors in jail which was practiced 
in Germany until the Revolution of 1918. 
That authority is given the government 
in the Constitution. 

The Reich exercised its power to regu- 
late the press by enacting subsequent 
laws that revealed the true meaning of 
the Constitutional declarations. A com- 
prehensive Press Law was enacted May 
7, 1874, which remained the basic meas- 
ure of control throughout the period of 


1See Dawson, W. H., What Is Wrens With 
Germany qengen, 1915, esp. Ch. 

2 Howard, , The German New 
York, 1906, 29” 
Ibid, pp. 


Part II 


Hohenzollern rule and which had not 
been abrogated under the Republic.‘ 

Article 1 of this law declares that the 
press shall be free “except for the restric- 
tions in this act.” The step toward free- 
dom of the press taken by this law was 
the abolition in peace-time of previous 
censorship, and yet no one can say that 
the German press possessed liberty, not 
because of the restrictions imposed by 
this law especially but because of the 
autocratic manner of their interpretation 
and enforcement. 

The restrictions and regulations con- 
tained in this law are: (1) Editors are 
required to transmit immediately upon 
publication a copy of the newspaper or 
other publication to the police. (2) The 
name and address of the editor and the 
printer must be printed on each copy. 
(3) The right of response is guaranteed 
to individuals mentioned in a newspaper, 
and the letters of correction must be 
printed irrespective of their truth or the 
truth of the original article which pro- 
voked the response. (4) In time of war 
publication of information about military 
operations is forbidden. (5) Police are 
authorized to suppress a periodical or 
journal which violates any of the above 
regulations or which contains indecent 
matter, provocation to high treason, mat- 
ter tending to incite violence between 
classes, and offences against the sov- 


*This law is granes completely in Drage, 
Geoffrey, Criminal Code of the German Em- 
pire, London, 1885, see Appendix; it is dis- 
cussed quite full Review, v. 
54, pp. 282-304, 90; and in Nineteenth 
Century, v. 30, Dee. 1891. 
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ereign, or resistence to the government. 

Compared with the regulations enacted 
in France seven years later,’ this law 
differs especially in that the police of- 
ficials themselves in Germany are given 
the power of suppression. Moreover, in 
Germany the police under the old Em- 
pire were empowered to search, which 
might mean ransack, editorial offices in 
an effort to find evidence of the real 
authorship of an objectionable article. 
The law attempted to get around “dum- 
my editors,” or “prison editors,” and to 
reach the true offenders, but with little 
success if editors desired to protect 
writers.° 

In the entire history of liberty it has 
appeared that liberty thrives least under 
direct police supervision. And when the 
police hierarchy is responsible in no 
manner whatsoever to popular control, 
but only to a minister in the state whose 
sole responsibility is to a king, ruling 
by divine right, as was the situation in 
the German states and in the German 
empire, liberty of the press is subjected, 
in fact, to the whims and the egotism 
of the monarch. And while police oppres- 
sion under the old Empire was directed 
at the opponents of autocracy, the Social- 
Democrats, the shadow of police power 
produced upon the entire conservative 
German press, an effect which made it 
not the forum of public affairs found in 
France, but rather a docile, meek, and 
fawning institution in political affairs.’ 

Any newspaper whose views were op- 
posed to those of the government could 
quite easily be accused of inciting vio- 
lence, committing an offence against the 
sovereign, or offering an affront to the 
powerful Bundesrat, or a public official 
of the Empire in the exercise of his call- 
ing. 

But it is in the Imperial Criminal 
Code,* adopted in 1877, that drastic re- 
strictions and penalties applicable to the 
press are found, restrictions that were 
often stretched to the limit by ingenious 
interpretation.’ 

Section 95 defined the well- known 
crime under the Hohenzollerns of lese 
majeste, or of insulting the Kaiser or 
the sovereign of a state. Such insult 
was defined as saying or doing in public 


&, I of this paper. 

Majeste, in Bookman, 

v. 19, pp. S72, 904, Narrates in- 

teresting of German editors. 
"For a highly critical description of the Ger- 

ress, see Nort Review, v. 185, 


A 
Code of the 


ly v. 54, pp. 282-304, 


Aug. 


or in private, with or without intention 
to offend, anything deemed irreverent to 
the emperor, the sovereign of one’s state, 
or the sovereign of a state in which one 
was sojourning. 

The truth of the insulting statement 
was no defense. The penalty was from 
two months to five years imprisonment 
and the loss of any public office held by 
the offender (Sec. 96). For insults 
against other members of princely 
houses, imprisonment was for from one 
month to three years. (Art. 97). 

The result of the enforcement of these 
three sections of the penal code was that 
three or four trials of editors were held 
every week under Kaiser Wilhelm II.” 
In 1898 it was estimated that during 
Bismark’s regime, 1,000 years of im- 
prisonment had been imposed upon 
newspaper editors for offences against 
him.“ One sentence was imposed for de- 
nying to Bismarck the virtue of gener- 
osity.” 

After 1898 inflictions became more 
numerous. The Kaiser aggravated the 
situation by hurling epithets at the So- 
cial~Democrats who could not resist im- 
pulse to reply. There developed also in 
Germany before 1914 what has been 
termed the sport, especially in the comic 
press, of coming as near as possible to 
insulting the Kaiser without directly do- 
ing so.“ Under the new Constitution 
these sections of the Penal Code have 
become dead. 

Sections 103 and 104 provide penalties 
for insults to sovereigns of foreign 
states (from 1 week to 2 years) and to 
envoys of foreign states (a minimum 
of 1 year). 

The Criminal Code has incorporated 
into it practically all of the provisions 
of the press law of 1874. Article 24 per- 
mits a police magistrate to confiscate an 
objectionable issue of a newspaper. This 
official is required to file a report with 
the public prosecutor, and the latter 
must confirm or remove the police mag- 
istrate’s order within 12 hours “after 
receiving” the report. How soon the 
magistrate must report is not stated. 

Section 17 forbids the publication, as 
in France, of official documents in a le- 
gal case before the case has been brought 
to trial. 

Section 186 provides for penalties for 
insult or libel. An insult which is pub 
lished (committed publicly) may be 


= Bookman, op. cit. 


See Fortnightly Review, v. 54, pp. 282- 
304, Aug. 18) 
ba op. cit. 
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penalized by a fine of 1,500 shillings, or 

two years imprisonment, and Section 188 
provides that the person insulted may 
claim a mulct to cover pecuniary dam- 
ages not to exceed 6,000 shillings. No 
solatium is provided for wounded feel- 
ings. Proof of the truth of a libel is 
admitted in evidence. 

In 1878 the German Social-Democratic 
press was extirminated by the Law 
Against Social Democracy enacted in 
that year, following two attempts upon 
the life of the Kaiser, and enforced un- 
til 1890.% This law, proposed earlier and 
prompted by Bismarck’s loathing of the 
rising democracy, declared in Section 12 
that all newspapers containing Social- 
Democratic, Socialist, or Communistic 
views tending to overthrow the existing 
political or social order or endangering 
the public peace, especially as between 
the various classes of the population, are 
to be suppressed. With the abandon- 
ment of this law in 1890 because of pop- 
ular pressure placed against it, the So- 
cial-Democratic press lifted its head 
again but with the caution imposed by 
the Imperial Penal Code. 

The Government of the Empire dealt 
with the press also through its press 
bureau set up by Bismarck in the for- 
eign office in Berlin.“ Here official 
government news was given out and of- 
fending journalists were disciplined. 
German newspapermen who were in dis- 
favor were refused handouts of news." 
Foreign correspondents who had dis- 
pleased the government were denied in- 
formation. If they continued unreformed, 
they might receive a police summons 
and notice to leave Berlin within 24 
hours.” 

The government’s press fund created 
by the high-handed methods employed by 
Bismarck, and called the Guelph Fund, 
was used not only in maintaining the 
press bureau but in offering special fa- 
vors to journalists, both at home and 
abroad.” This practice is continued quite 
generally in continental Europe today. 
Another factor operating under the old 


“A brief discussion of the effects of this 
law will be found in Colher, Price, 7 ise 8. 
and The German, New York, 1913, p. 156 f., 
as Review, v. 54, pp. 282- 304, 
ug. 

“A description of the operation of the press 
bureau will - found in an article in the Fort. 
nightly Review, ae, and 
Review, v. 97, pp. 

Fortnightly eview, Ibid. 

"Barker, J. Bilis, The Foundations of Ger- 
many, 2nd ed., 199 1918, con- 
tains ‘a brief discussion of German governmen- 
tal manipulation of wy A press. 

pender, J. Public Life II, 

N. ¥., pp. 126-138. 
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Empire against the liberty of the press 

was the attitude of contempt held by 
government officials for journalists. Bis- 
marck’s manipulation of his “reptile 
press” and the dispensations from the 
Guelph Fund by the government to main- 
tain that press is a black chapter in the 
history of the German press. Perhaps 
the press deserved the contempt of of- 
ficials. Bismarck’s attitude toward jour- 
nalists was expressed when he referred 
to them as “Federvieh,” or “quill cat- 
tle.” Kaiser Wilhelm II in 1891 de- 
scribed them as “Press Bengel,” or press 
scamps.” 

It can hardly be wondered if, in such 
an atmosphere of oppression, intimida- 
tion, and contempt, the profession of 
journalism in Germany has never at- 
tracted men of intellectual ability. The 
stale atmosphere of censorship that sur- 
rounded the press until the new Consti- 
tution was drafted in 1919 was not con- 
genial to the mind of a Greeley or a 
Godkin. An outstanding exception was 
the case of Maximilian Harden, fearless 
and outspoken critic of the Government, 
especially during the World war, but 
who nevertheless felt the suppressive 
hand of governmental authority. * The 
standing of journalists is indicated by 
the fact that not three editors in 1913 
received as much as $6,000 a year, the 
average salaries being between $1,200 
and $3,000.% 

Before the World war the German 
press was described as “the most docile, 
well-drilled and controlled, the most su- 
pine, press in all international questions 
of any in the world;’” and again as a 
press “dealing with shadows not reali- 
ties,” begging “for crumbs from the press 
officials,” and as one whose articles were 
written “neither .... with the grip of 
fhe independent and dignified chronicler, 
nor received with confidence and respect 
by the reader.” * 

This situation was the result, not only 
of autocratic governmental surveillance 
and of disrespect for the press, but was 
an outcome of the German political phil- 
osophy, beginning with the Kaiser’s di- 
vine right theory and descending in a 
“heirarchy of opinion,” through all 
classes of the Empire. 


30, Dec. 1891, 
“An adequate biography of Harden has not 
yet been written 
™ Colher, Price, Germany and The Germans, 
N.Y., 166. 
185, Aug. 


= North ‘American Review, v. 
1907 724. 

* Colt er, Price, Germany and The Germans, 
p. 


Nineteenth Century, v. 
. 853. 
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“Taught to regard the state as a sacro- 
sanct authority set apart from and over 
them for their good,” one writer has de- 
clared,™ “the people of Germany 
(had) to a large extent come to abdicate 
the right of private judgment in political 

matters;” “. ... the State-regulated, 

State-compelled, State-harrassed citizen 
oe ahs (was) not allowed to think and 
act freely for himself ” Profes- 
sor Otto Harnock of Germany once re- 
ferred to “the political self-negation of 
German intelligence,’ especially under 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. Dr. Paul Rohrback, 
once a high colonial official, said, “Far 
too much encouragement is given from 
above to a mode of thought which re- 
gards an uncritical devotion to the will 
of the highest authority as a special sign 
of reliability and patriotism. 

During the World war, German mili- 
tary censorship operated in a manner 
so similar to that already described in 
France that the story need not be retold 
here. 

A government undertaking, begun by 
Bismarck and given new life under Wil- 
helm II, developed startling extersions 
during the war. This was the activity 
of the government in the field of propa- 
ganda abroad, not merely through the 
steady grinding out of “tendenz” litera- 
ture in the publicity bureaus of the gov- 
ernment and military departments and 
disseminated through the semi-official 
Wolff's news agency, but through the ex- 
penditure of money abroad to insure the 
dissemination of that propaganda. The 
Bolo Pasha case in France and the ar- 
rest of Dr. E. A. Rumely in the United 
States are well known.” The operations 
of the German advertising firm of Has- 
senstein & Voller, ostensibly a Swiss 
company, in gaining control of advertis- 
ing agencies in Italy and France and 
thereupon dictating a Germanophile edi- 
torial policy have been told in this 
country.” 

Before turning our attention to the 
changes in the relations between the 
government and press brought about by 
the Revolution of 1912, one should state, 
however, that the discussion in the Ger- 
man press of philosophical subjects, schol- 
arship, science, and industry probably 
excelled that of any other country. But 
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*The quotations in this 
hat Is Wrong 
53-64. 


taken from Dawson, W. H., 
With Germany, London, 1915; Pp. 

* See German Plot to Corrupt oreign Press 
in Europe in Literary Digest, Aug. 3, 1918; 
also Germany's Censorship and News Control, 
North American Review, July. 1918, p. 52 fr. 

* German Corruption of the Foreign Press, 
Atlantic Mo., June, 18. 
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it was in the field of politics and of gov- 
ernment, especially, that freedom of the 
press did not exist. 

With the events which led up to the 
Revolution in November 1918, the Ger. 
man press became more outspoken de 
spite warnings and suspensions that fol- 
lowed.” With the advent of the Novem. 
ber Revolution itself, the press threw off 
the restraints upon its liberty and 
emerged free, at least temporarily. 

With the drafting by a national as- 
sembly of the new Constitution and the 
transformation of Germany into a social- 
istic republic, the press was guaranteed 
its liberty in Article 118 of that instrv- 
ment™ in a declaration probably the most 
liberal of any concerning the press in 
the world. 

Article 7 declares that the Empire 
shall have legislative power concerning 
the press. 

Article 30 provides that “Accurate re 
ports of the proceedings of the public sit- 
tings of the Reichstag, of a Land Diet, 
or of their committees, shall remain free 
from any and all liability.” 

Article 118 declares that “Every Ger- 
man has the right within general statu- 
tory limitations to express his opinion 
freely by word of mouth, writing, print: 
ing, picture, or otherwise. No relation- 
ship of labor or employment may hinder 
him in this right, and no one may wrong 
him if he makes use of this right.” 

One writer” has declared that the 
wording of Article 118 “clearly covers 
employment in public services.” Not 
only may the press speak freely, but the 
sources of its information, government 
officials, may speak freely! 

And what a strange guaranty is this 
indeed—that “no relationship of labor or 
employment may hinder him in this 
right.” What good is a guaranty of lib 
erty of thought, the Socialists reasoned, 
if by exercising that right one will be 
deprived of his means of support, or at 
least so handicapped that his prospects 
of promotion or increase in salary are 
destroyed? The Germans, idealists though 
they are, have attempted to provide 3 
Constitutional guaranty against any such 
persecution of the individual, whether 
he be government official, a teacher, or 
a journalist, 

When it is understood that an employ: 


*™ Clark, V. S., The German Press and Get 


in Atlantic Mo., July, 1918 
PP. 
8 Quoted completely in Fisk, Otis H., Ger 


many’s Constitution of 1871 and 1919, Cip- 


cinnati, 1924. 
2 Oppenhiemer, Heinrich, The Cotte 


of the German Republic, London, 1923, p. 
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er cannot dismiss an employee in Ger- 
many without first obtaining the con- 
sent of a worker’s council,” it will be 
seen that this Constitutional declaration 
has a sting to it that cannot help but 
be partly effective. 


The Press Law of 1874 and the Penal 


30 Ibid, p. 194. 


Code with their provisions for police sur- 
veillance and suppression are still in 
force in Germany, but the administrative 
system of government in Germany has 
been made responsible to the popularly 
elected Reichstag in the Empire itself 
and to the popularly-elected assemblies 
in the States. With democracy in gov- 
ernment has come liberty of the press. 


What the Graduate Thinks 


By Lester 


“TI am not assailing journalism 
schools as institutions. I am a grad- 
uate of one and am eternally grate- 
ful for what I learned in it. But 
I maintain there should be some 
kind of birth control movement in 
such establishments.’’—Old Grad. 


por of journalism have, in their 
progress from the academic fron- 
tier to their place in the academic sun, 
undergone their share, perhaps more 
than their share, of critical scrutiny. 
Journalists themselves have been not 
always kindly in their attitude, but the 
schools have expanded and thrived and 
weaned that attitude from hostility to 
skepticism, and finally, to a reasonable 
confidence. 

The graduate, too, has his judg- 
ments, and the graduate is becoming 
articulate. Up to the moment, his pub- 
lished comment on the merit of his 
journalistic training has been isolated 
and negligible; but that comment 
is becoming more audible, more mature, 
more important. Moreover, as the num- 
ber of graduates in the professional 
ranks grows, their opinion, based on 
precise knowledge of what the schools 
offer, will become more and more the 
opinion of the press itself. 

During the past three years eighty 
graduates of recognized schools and 
departments of journalism have, 
through a questionnaire submitted to 
them, registered their judgment on the 
value of their academic training as pre- 
paration for a journalistic career. The 
questionnaire was designed originally 
as a “graduate analysis” of a particular 
school, but—chiefly because the replies 
seemed to me interesting and well-con- 
sidered when they were general, excur- 
Sive and confused when they attempted 
to be specific and constructive—it grew 
into a general judgment of a number 


of schools. Twenty-two, to be exact. 
The results of the questionnaire are 
here offered chiefly because of the inter- 
est that may lie in such a general judg- 
ment, 

Practically all of the eighty are still 
in newspaper work, most of them grad- 
uates from two to seven years out 
(graduates of the Established rather 
than of the Pioneer schools), with the 
memory of their campus careers still 
vivid. Since these people are still in 
the period of struggle, perhaps adapta- 
tion, perhaps disillusion, one might ex- 
pect them to be more severely critical 
than the older graduates. So they were, 
and a promise to respect confidences 
helped further to induce frankness. 

The first question was: Are you sat- 
isfied with your college training as a 
preparation for newspaper work? 

Sixty-four people answered categor- 
ically: 


45—Yes 
19—No 

And from the supplementary remarks 
(the willingness to discourse at length, 
and in generalities, was one of the not- 
able things in the questionnaire), I 
would add that six are pretty well sat- 
isfied and that ten are pretty well dis- 
satisfied. 

Fifty-one graduates, therefore, are 
satisfied or pretty well satisfied with 
the apparent results of their academic 
training; 29 are dissatisfied, probably 
would not take the same course if they 
could start over. 

The second question was: Have the 
technical (journalistic) courses been as 
helpful to you as you think they should 
have been? 


The answers: 
37—Yes 
35—No 
8—yYes and No 
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The third question was: Are you sat- 
isfied with the non-journalistic courses 
required in the journalism curriculum? 

The answers: 

54—Yes 
20—No 
6—yYes and No 

The returns from these two questions, 
intended to clarify the answers to the 
first question, make it apparent that 
the essential reason for dissatisfaction 
with the course as a whole is dissatis- 
faction with the journalism courses. Al- 
lowing for an inevitable quota of mal- 
contents, of people who expected an 
unreasonable lot, and of people who 
are as yet unaware that hope is gener- 
ally a lap or two ahead of fulfillment, 
I still find it a bit disquieting that 
only half our graduates will give us an 
unequivocal vote of confidence. Cer- 
tainly the 37 to 35 vote on our techni- 
cal courses will justify no paean for the 
professoriat. 

The fourth question was: Would you 
rather have a Bachelor of Arts degree, 
Bachelor of Science, or Bachelor of 
Journalism? 


The answers: 
49—Bachelor of Arts 
9—Bachelor of Science 
11—Bachelor of Journalism 
8—Bachelor of Arts in Journal- 
ism 
3—Indifferent 


A final fifth question asked: What 
courses would you require and what 
courses would you suggest as electives 
in a journalism curriculum? 

Here, an opportunity for concrete, 
constructive suggestion, the answers 
were most dissonant, most futile. They 
revealed nothing not already known, 
and the diversity of opinion tended 
somewhat to deny the value of the ques- 
tionnaire as a whole. The suggestions 
varied from the inclusion of courses in 
stenography and linotyping to “the 
abolition of journalism courses and a 
subsequent auto da fé6, professors to 
serve as beacons to light the way to 
the Higher Journalism.’”’ Utterly vis- 
ionary, you see. 

An appeal for suggestion and criti- 
cism on the teaching of the technical 
(journalistic) subjects, to clarify the 
answers to the second question, brought 
prolific results, chiefly in the form of 
criticism. With the additional light 
found therein, the attitude of the 72 
who answered this question may be 
further interpreted and elaborated. 

To allow opportunity to include a co- 


ruscant bit of comment, let me offer 
first the evidence of The Perfectly Sat- 
isfied, one out of 72: 

I made $9600 last year selling bill- 
board advertising and I expect to 
make more this year. But for my 
course in journalism, I might have 
been a newspaperman. 

Twenty-six of the 72 may be called 
The Satisfied. Their comment was posi- 
tive, its essence being that the courses 
in journalism had appreciable practical 
value and that the other courses 
rounded out the journalist’s education 
acceptably. Twenty of the 26 came 
from newspapers in towns of less than 
100,000 population. It may be impro- 
per to assume from this that our tech- 
nical training is better adapted for 
work on smaller than on metropolitan 
newspapers, but there seems to be such 
an indication in the figures. 

A third group, numbering 11 of the 
72, includes Tire Fairly Well Satisfied. 
Their complaints are not grievous, and, 
if the present curricula were given some 
slight overhauling, these people might 
be induced to send their sons to the 
same schools. Typical of the observa- 
tions from this group is the following: 

I probably got as much out of the 
course as I would have from any 
other. The journalism courses gave 
me a leg to stand on when I got my 
first job, for which I will always be 
grateful, and the other stuff gave me 
what seems to pass for an education. 
Even those ‘useless’ courses in edi- 
torial writing, dramatic criticism, and 
magazine writing now seem to me to 
have had more cultural value than 
many of the liberal arts courses I 
took. Maybe I don’t expect much, 
but I have no serious complaints to 
register. 

From the remarks of another mem- 
ber of this group I extract this gra- 
cious, comforting, and—I would like 
to believe—significant statement, ‘But 
I find that, like most graduates, I am 
likely to credit myself for what I have 
learned and to credit the school for 
what I failed to learn.” 

A fourth group, The Dissatisfied, 
numbers 28 of the 72. Most of these are 
from metropolitan newspapers, strength- 
ening the intimation already made that 
academic preparation seems more ade- 
quate for small-city than for large-city 
journalism. 

About half of the 28 bases its dissat- 
isfaction on the judgment that techni- 
cal knowledge obtained from courses in 
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journalism is inadequate, useless, or er- 
roneous. Says one of these: 


I think there is justification for 
the so-called practical courses in 
journalism, but those I took certain- 
ly didn’t amount to much. My course 
in reporting opened with the sage 
statement from the instructor that 
four weeks in a newspaper office 
would teach us more about reporting 
than four years in reporting courses. 
Then we spent two semesters learn- 
ing to write summary leads and how 
stories ought to be covered—and 
most of it was rubbish. If I had 
remembered only the _ instructor’s 
opening remark I would have been 
better off. The simple truth is that 
you can’t on a college campus learn 
the art of covering a shooting or 
even of handling routine news. If 
the schools would stick to the idea 
of merely giving the student the ‘lay’ 
of the newspaper office, their grad- 
uates would have fewer illusions to 
shake off. 

Says another: 

The thirty hours of journalism I 
took could easily have been com- 
pressed into fifteen hours, and not a 
thing would have been omitted. Of 
course some students need more, and 
some less, journalism, but I can con- 
ceive of no one who doesn’t have at 
least half his time wasted by taking 
the full journalism curriculum. 
Another: 

The thing that makes the student 
stick through all the agonizing re- 
petitions in the journalism courses 
is the fact that it pays to stay on the 
good side of the department. Who 
can tell when it may find a better job 
for you? But the actual value of 
my technical courses in journalism 
was small. 


The other Dissatisfieds based their 


it enabled me to conceal the vast- 
ness of my ignorance the first week, 
before I really began to learn about 
reporting. For the next two years, 
plodding through my _ two-by-four 
routine, the grandiose conception of 
the field of journalism I had acquired 
in my student days became more and 
more a thing to contemplate philo- 
sophically, part of the broad field of 
abstract ideas. It didn’t fit into my 
work at all, even hampered it. I 
didn’t write editorials, I didn’t write 
literary critcism, I was too tired all 
the time to write special articles, I 
never got a chance even to use the 
copyreading marks. I did nothing 
but gather news and write news.... 
It is in this period of apprenticeship, 
crucial days when the ambitious 
young man needs guidance most, that 
his education helps him least. For 
many that is the period of disillusion- 
ment. I don’t know exactly what the 
schools can do, but it seems to me 
the graduate needs something to 
bridge that gap. Right now— in at- 
titude, at least—the schools seem to 
be inviting that disillusionment rath- 
er than helping the graduate to avoid 
it. 


Here is another in the same vein: 

I had a professor who saturated 
me in the ‘theory of journalism.’ He 
had decided that practice was rela- 
tively unimportant, maybe impossible 
to teach, and he was leaning over 
backwards in his insistence that a 
city editor would later fill in the 
practical gaps. It has never been 
perfectly clear to me what this 
‘theory’ meant. I’m not a bad news- 
paperman, but I have to take what 
job I can get, and it isn’t theory that 
gets me by. If this theory amounts 
simply to common sense, I don’t 


know why I had to go to school to 
discontent on abstract grounds. They get it. My employer got it in the 
objected less to unlearning facts as they newspaper business. I wish that my 
did to shedding a point of view. The professor had allowed me a little 
criticism here comes from what seems more time to get a few theories from 
to me the more sensitive, perhaps more Dante and Descartes. And I wish 
thoughtful, graduates, who have no that I had never heard the word 
difficulty with the active routine of the ethics in school. I am a_ gentle- 
work but who have had to slough cer- man, and by a broad construction of 
tain preconceptions, often with con- the word, I get by as a gentleman 
siderable mental distress. Here is a on my police beat. But I’d dare any 
statement from one of them: angel to get some of the pictures I 
The trouble with the training I got got. Now, thank goodness, I am in 

in journalism is that it fitted me for a position where I can be a gentle- 
the first week of my newspaper ca- man by strict construction. What I 
reer and for the job I expect to mean to say is that it seems to me 
Lave forty years from now. That is, much better to hit the newspapers 
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without a trace of a ‘point of view’— 
ethical or otherwise—than to know 
‘how it ought to be done’ and have 
no power to do it that way. 

Finally, a fifth group, The Perfectly 
Dissatisfied, numbers seven of the 72. 
They believe that schools of journalism 
are an absolute waste of time. The 
only concession any of the seven would 
make was to advocate a single course in 
journalism to acquire a bit of ‘‘atmos- 
phere” before venturing into newspaper 
work. The trade school education they 
can get in a newspaper office, they say; 
and the liberal education they can get 
in a college of liberal arts. One com- 
ment, typical of the comment of the 
group, comes from the news editor of 
a big daily: 

As far as the ‘technical’ training in 
schools of journalism goes, I would 
say that our office boys get a much 
better education.... But my main 
objection to courses in journalism is 
that they take all comers and try to 
make newspaper workers out of them. 
As long as this is true, why don’t 
they shake off that pontifical pre- 
tense of dignity and nobility and 


THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF ADVERTISING. By FRANK PREs- 
BREY. 642 pp. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. $7.50. 


Such a book as “The History and De- 
velopment of Advertising” by Frank Pres- 
brey is interesting and valuable because 
of its complete account of this important 
force which according to the author, “has 
been a substantial factor in the upbuild- 
ing of prosperity and in widening the 
horizon and increasing the happiness of 
the masses.” 

But beyond this the book has signifi- 
cance because of its potential helpfulness 
to those manufacturers and consumers 
who somehow have failed to grasp the 
proper conception of advertising and 
what it aims to do. In this connection, 
the author notes that “a nation is just as 
enterprising and prosperous as is its ad- 
vertising. Because of this, advertising is 
a barometric indicator of a nation’s com- 
mercial progress.” 

Mr. Presbrey has aimed to compile in 
words and pictures everything which 
bears on the development of advertising 
—a task which has taken him many 
years. Social conditious, inventions, edu- 
cation, individuals, manufacture, and eco- 
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shake their curricula for the kind of 
graduate they turn out. I have a bet- 
ter job right now than nine-tenths 
of the journalism graduates will have 
for years to come, but even at this 
job my college education is more a 
personal comfort than a professional 
asset. There are hundreds of posi- 
tions in journalism which don’t re- 
quire a college education, yet univer- 
sity graduates compete for them with 
my office boys. And they don’t al- 
ways win. I would like to see a 
school of journalism fire nine-tenths 
of its present enrollment. With the 
upper tenth it could give real dig- 
nity to its present pretentious curri- 
culum, training only good students 
for good newspaper positions. 


Voila. One may deduce from all 
this—a safe, and probably the only per- 
fectly safe deduction—that the gradu- 
ate finds us far from perfect. Yet, 
though we may need no antidote for 
complacency, though we may have few 
illusions about our own work, much of 
the quoted comment impresses me as 
well worth pondering. That, I repeat, 
is the essential point in this analysis. 


nomic trends, therefore, enter his book, 
which in addition to being a history of 
advertising, contains something of the 
history of journalism, merchandising, and 
business development, in their various 
ramifications. 


Advertising, as it first appeared and 
has been developed in England and on 
the European continent, occupies the at- 
tention of the author in the first hundred 
pages of this six hundred page tome. 
Early methods of selling goods are 
treated. He writes about the town criers, 
and describes in words and pictures the 
signboards and posters used by mer- 
chants to attract patronage. He touches 
on how English advertising was handi- 
capped by taxation. 

The story of advertising in this coum 
try reduces itself, at least in a measure, 
to an account of the contributions of a 
long list of individuals, beginning with 
Benjamin Franklin and ending, perhaps, 
with Cyrus H. K. Curtis. Each of these 
made substantial contributions to typo- 
graphical art in advertising, not to men- 
tion other contributions. 

P. T. Barnum, in spite of his unethical 
acts, set forth fundamentals of selling, 
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which Mr. Presbrey has appropriately 
treated in his history of advertising. 
George P. Rowell made an early effort to 
get accurate circulation figures. He es- 
tablished Printer’s Ink, which under the 
editorship of John Irving Romer has 
since 1890 made a steady contribution to 
the knowledge of the principles and prac- 
tice of advertising. Edward W. Bok, first 
in his fight on patent medicine and other 
objectionable advertising, and _ later 
through his advertising awards, adminis- 
tered by the Harvard School of Business 
Administration, has equalled the work of 
his illustrious father-in-law, Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis. Joseph Pulitzer and William Ran- 
dolph Hearst taught advertisers some- 
thing about display. In this latter con- 
nection, it is worth noting that Mr. Pres- 
brey thinks that the kind of journalism 
started by these men is not as socially 
harmful as many imagine. With refer- 
ence to the tabloids, the offspring of the 
Pulitzer-Hearst sensationalism of a 
earlier day, he says: 

“Papers like the tabloid(s) ... . pro- 
vide in many instances the beginning of 
a reading habit which starts with the 
easy mental task of grasping a picture 
and gradually acquires interest in events 
and a broadened vier that leads to the 
purchase of other periodicals.” 


As one follows the story of the develop- 
ment of advertising, he gets glimpses of 
the mental attitude prevailing among so- 
ciety at large at various stages of its his- 
tory. For instance, indicating something 
of the skepticism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Mr. Presbrey writes: 


“A newspaper proprietor in the 1870's 
discharged by telegraph a reporter re- 
sponsible for the publication of an absurd 
story that an inventor named Edison had 
found a way to light streets by running 
electricity from lamp to lamp over a cop- 
per wire. When Wanamaker illuminated 
his store in Philadelphia with electricity 
in 1879 a disastrous fire was predicted for 
him. In the same year the great depart- 
ment store of A. T. Stewart and Com- 
pany in New York declined a proposal to 
install a telephone unless the Bell Com- 
pany wished to do it free as an advertise- 
ment for the toy.” 


Several hundred illustrations included 
in the volume supplement this record as 
only photographic reproductions can. 
“The History and Development of Adver- 
tising” does for advertising what Dr. Wil- 
lard G. Bleyer and Dr. James Melvin Lee 
in their histories have done for the larger 
field of journalism, of which advertising 
is a part. 

The author is ideally prepared and situ- 
ated to write such a volume as this one. 
His advertising career dates back to 1879, 
when he became affiliated with the adver- 
tising department of the Sante Fe rail- 
road, following the completion of his 
course at Princeton university. As head 
of the agency which bears his name, es- 
tablished in 1896, he has acted as coun- 
selor to many large and successful busi- 
nesses. During the World War he was 
chosen to handle in New York the adver- 
tising of the Red Cross and United War 
Work campaigns. 

Joun E. DReEwry. 


A. A. T. J. and A. A. 8. D. J. Conventions 


The annual convention of the American 
Association of the Teachers of Jour- 
nalism will be held, December 31-January 
1, on the campus of the University of 
Louisiana, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. The 
convention of the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Jour 
nalism will be held, December 30, at the 
same place. 

It is expected that the convention will 
be one of the largest ever held. There are 
approximately 450 teachers of Journalism 
in the United States. 

All teachers who wish to attend may 
communicate with Prof. John O. Sim- 
mons, secretary-treasurer of the teachers’ 


association, Department of Journalism, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 

Prof. E. M. Johnson, president of the 
teachers’ association, is preparing the 
program of the convention. 

Prof. Frank L. Mott, president of the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism, is arranging 
the program for the convention of Decem- 
ber 30. 


The Department of Journalism of the 
University of Louisiana will act as host 
to those who will attend the two conven- 
tions, with Prof. M. G. Osborne being in 
charge of the local arrangements. 


‘ 


Achtenhagen, Olga, Journalism, Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
*Adams, Bristow, Journalism, Cornell U., 
Ithaca, New York. 

Adams, Harry L., Advertising, U of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Aley, Maxwell, Journalism, N. Y. U., 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 

Allen, Charles, Laurel, Journalism, U of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Allen, Eric W., Journalism, U. of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon. 

*Allen, John D., Journalism, Mercer U., 
Mercer, Georgia. 

Almstedt, Herman Benjamin, Jour- 
nalism, U. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Altman, C. O., English, Otterbein Col- 
lege, Westerville, Ohio. 

Amos, E. M., Journalism, Kansas St. Ag. 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Angell, Orson, Journalism, College of 
Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. 

Ankeney, John Sites, Journalism, U. of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Applegate, Albert A., Journalism, U of 
Montana, Missoula, Montana. 

Arbour, Marjorie B., Journalism, Louisi- 
ana State U., Baton Rouge, La. 

Armstrong, O. K., Journalism, U. of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Aurner, Robert Ray, Advertising, U. of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Babcock, H., Journalism, U. of S. Caro- 
lina, Columbia, S. Carolina (and Eng- 
lish). 

Bacon, Irving R., Journalism, St. Bona- 
venture College, St. Bonaventure, N. 


*Baker, Harry Torsey, English, Goucher 
Coliege, Baltimore, Md. 

Baker, Howard Gould, English, Albion 
College, Albion, Michigan. 

*Baker, John Milton, Journalism, U of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. (76 Perkins 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass). 

Baldwin, Frank A., Journalism, Baylor 
U., Waco, Texas. 

*Banner, Franklin, Journalism, Penn. 
State College, State College, Pa. 

*Barlow, Reuel R., Journalism, U. of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, IIl. 

Barnes, A. W., Journalism, Monmouth 
College, Monmouth, Illinois. 

Barney, J. W., Journalism, Elon College, 

North Carolina. 
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Teachers of Journalism in the United States 


MEMBERS AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM, 1929 


Barrett, Mrs. Ivah M., Journalism, Mis- 
souri Valley College, Marshall, Mis- 
souri. 

Barry, John F., Journalism, Boston U., 
Boston, Mass. 

Bates, Sylvia Chatfield, Journalism, N. 
Y. U., Washington Square, N. Y. City. 

*Beazell, William Preston, Assistant Man- 
aging Editor, The World, Park Row, 
N. Y. City. 

Becker, Earnest L., Journalism, Cincin- 
nati U., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Beckman, Frederick W., Editor, The 
Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, Minn. 

Bekk, Henry, English, Wake Forest Col- 
lege, Wake Forest, N. Carolina. 

Bellatty, Charles E., Journalism, Bos- 
ton U., Boston, Mass. 

Benson, Ivan, Journalism, U. of S. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Bentley, Edwin R., Journalism, Cumber- 
land U., Lebanon, Tenn. 

*Bieter, A. J., St. Edwards U. (Jour- 
nalism), Austin, Texas. 

*Birdsong, Henry Ellis, Journalism, Tem- 
ple U., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bishop, C. V., Journalism, Furman U., 
Greenville, S. Carolina. 

Bland, R. C., Journalism, Washington U., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

*Bleyer, Willard G., Journalism, U. of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Bohn, Frederick P., Journalism, U. of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Bolser, Claude M., Journalism, Indiana 
U., Bloomington, Indiana. 

Bond, Frank Fraser, Journalism, Colum- 
bia U., N. Y. City. 

Boughner, Genevieve Jackson, Jour- 
nalism, Kansas St., Ag. College, Man- 
hattan, Kan. 

Boyd, A. Wise, Journalism, Centre Col- 
lege, Danville, Ky. 

*Brantley, Rabun L., Journalism, Bessie 
Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia. 

Brazelton, Esther M. C., Journalism, 
Northwestern U., Chicago, III. 

*Brewster, Arthur J., Journalism, Syra- 
cuse U., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Brill, H. E., Journalism, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

*Brown, Buford Otis, Journalism, Stan- 
ford U., California. 

*Brown, Maynard W., Journalism, Mar- 
quette U., Milwaukee, Wis. 

*Brown, Roscoe Conkling Ensign, Jour- 
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nalism, Columbia Univ., N. Y. City. 

Brown, Thomas G., English, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 

Brownell, Baker, Northwestern, Jour- 
nalism, Chicago, 

Brumm, John Lewis, Journalism, Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

*Bump, Franklin E., Jr. Journalism, U. 
of N. Dak., Grand Forks, N. D. 

Burch, Angolue, T., Journalism, Wash- 
burn College, Topeka, Kansas. 

Burdick, Annabelle, Miss, Journalism, 
U. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Burkhalter, Frank E., Journalism, Bay- 
lor U., Waco, Texas. 

Burlingame, Robert, English, Doane Col- 
lege, Crete, Nebraska. 

Burrage, F. S., Journalism, Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Burt, F. Allen, Journalism, Boston U., 
Boston, Mass. 

Burtner, John Cole, Journalism, Oregon 
St. College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

*Bush, Chilton R., Journalism, U. of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

Byrne, Charles D., Journalism, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Cahan, Samuel, Journalism, Syracuse U., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Caldwell, Mabel, Journalism, Oklahoma 
Ag. & Mechanical, College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

Carpenter, Edmund S., Journalism, Mar- 
quette U., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Carroll, John C., Journalism, North- 
western U., Evanston, III. 

Casey, John H., Journalism, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Casey, Ralph D., Journalism, U. of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon. 

*Cason, Clarence E., Journalism, U. of 
Alabama, University, Ala. 

*Center, Harry Bryant, Journalism, Bos- 
ton U., Boston, Mass. 

Chapman, Paul., Journalism, U. of Geor- 
gia, Athens, Georgia. 

Chapelle, Clarence C., Journalism, North- 
western U., Evanston, III. 

Charles, Francis Eugene, Journalism, 
Kansas St. Ag. College, Manhattan, 
Kan. 

Christian, Byron Hunter, Journalism, U. 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Church, George F., Journalism, U. of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Clark, Graves Glenwood, Journalism, 
College of William & Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Click, L. L., Journalism, U. of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

Coates, Josephine, Journalism, Sullins 
College, Bristol, Va. 


Colby, Josephine, Journalism, Brook- 
wood School, Katonah, N. Y. 

Combs, L. R., Journalism, Iowa St. Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 

Conrow, Irwin A., English, Alfred U., Al- 
fred, N. Y. 

*Converse, Blair, Journalism, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 

Cooney, John M., Journalism, U. of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

*Cooper, Charles Phillips, Journalism, 
Columbia Univ., N. Y. City. 

*Cooper, Cornelia, E., English, Judson 
College, Marion, Alabama. 

Copeland, Fayette, Journalism, U. of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Corbett, Robert L., Journalism, Goss 
Printing Press Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Cowles, Gardner, Des Moines Register, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Crawford, Nelson Antrim, Editor in 
Chief, The Household Magazine, To- 
peka, Kansas. 

*Crawford, Robert P., Journalism, U. of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Crockett, Walter Hill, Journalism, U. of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Crosby, Edward J., Journalism, Gonzaga 
U., Spokane, Washington. 

Crossman, Ralph L., Journalism, U. of 
Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
*Cunliffe, John William, 

Columbia Univ., N. Y. City. 


Dailey, Allan, Journalism, S. Dakota St. 
College, Brookings, S. Dakota. 

Danihy, John, Journalism, St. Mary’s 
College, St. Mary’s, Kansas. 
Davidson, Kenneth Wayne, Journalism, 
College of Emporia, Emporia, Kan. 
Davis, Charles Brewer, Journalism, U. 
of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

Davis, H. W., Journalism, Kansas St. Ag. 
College, Manhattan, Kan. 

Desmond, Robert W., Journalism, U. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dickinson, Burrus, U. of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. 

Dickey, Carl, Journalism, Columbia U., 
New York City. 

Dill, William A., Journalism, U. of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Dondore, Dorothy, Journalism, Elmira 
College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dobie, J. Frank, Journalism, U. of 
Texas. Austin, Texas. 

Drake, Lois, Journalism, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Madison, S. Dak. 
*Drewry, John Edridge, Journalism, U. of 

Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Dryden, Miriam Byrd, Journalism, 
Western Maryland College, Westminis- 
ter, Md. 


Journalism, 
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Dugen, Joseph V., Journalism, North- 


western U., Evanston, IIl. 


Ede, Hubert R., Journalism, Rutgers U., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

*Ellard, Roscoe Brabazon, Journalism, 
Washington & Lee, W. Lexington, Va. 

Elliott, Frank R., Journalism, Indiana 
U., Bloomington, Ind. 

Ellis, Milton, English, U. 
Orono, Maine. 

*Emig, Elmer J., Journalism, U. of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Estelle, Sister M. Rose, 
Saint Mary’s College, 

Ind. 

Ethridge, Mark, Journalism, Mercer U., 
Macon, Ga. 

Evans, William A., Journalism, W. Vir- 
ginia U., Morgantown, W. Va. 


of Maine, 


Journalism, 
Notre Dame, 


Farrar, John, Journalism, N. 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 

Farrington, D. Davis, Journalism, Hun- 
ter College, N. Y. 

*Fassett, Frederick Gardner, Jr., 
Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Ferguson, Fred E., Journalism, 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 

*Fischer, Karl W., Journalism, 
Univ., Baldwin, Kas. 

*Flint, Leon, Nelson, Journalism, Kansas 
U., Lawrence, Kansas. 

Ford, Edwin H., Journalism, U. of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon. 
Foster, Henry, Hubbard, Journalism, U. 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Frank, May, Journalism, U. 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

Franklin, Ben C., Journalism, Columbia 
U., N. ¥. City. 

Freeman, Lawrence J., Journalism, Ohio 
Northern U., Ada, Ohio. 

Freeman, Tom, English, U. of Chicago, 
Chicago, 

French, J. Wymond, Journalism, Indiana 
U., Bloomington, Ind. 

*French, Roy La Verne, Journalism, U. of 
S. California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Fuller, Harold DeWolf, Journalism, N. 
Y. U., New York City. 


Be 


U. of 


Iowa 


Baker 


of Okla- 


Gallup, George H., Journalism, Drake U., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Garber, Levi Leedy, English, Ashland 
College, Ashland, Ohio. 

*Gard, Wayne, Journalism, Grinnell Col- 
lege, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Garner, Virginia, Journalism, Wesleyan 
College, Macon, Ga. 

Garretson, Gilbert, Journalism, Okla- 
homa City U., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Gass, Sherlock B., Journalism, U. Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Gerald, Edward, Journalism, Missouri 
U., Columbia, Mo. 

Getzloe, Lester, Journalism, Ohio State 
U., Columbus, Ohio. 

Gibbons, William F., Journalism, Penn. 
State College, State College, Pa. 

Godfrey, George H., Journalism, U. of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Goodnow, Marc N., Journalism, U. of S. 
California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Gough, Priscilla, Journalism, 
College, Cambridge, Mass. 

*Graham, Robert X., Journalism, West- 
minister College, New Wilmington, Pa. 

Graves, Alfred J., Journalism, U. of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

*Grehan, Enoch, Journalism, U. of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Griffin, Gerald, Journalism, U. of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Grinstead, Frances Dabney, Journalism, 
U. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

*Grossman, Max, Journalism, Boston U., 
Boston, Mass. 

Guildfoil, F. K., Journalism, U. of 
Omaha, Omaha, Neb. 

Guthrie, G. K., Journalism, New Mexico 
College of Ag. & Mechanic Arts, State 
College, N. Mexico. 


Radcliffe 


Haines, Donald H., Journalism, U. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hall, Orson Loftin, Journalism, North- 
western U., Chicago, IIl. 

Hall, Robert C., U. of Oregon, Jour- 
nalism, Eugene, Oregon. 

*Hall, W. E., Journalism, U. of Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Hallam, Arthur, Journalism, U. of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

Hamilton, J. S., Journalism, U. of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Hanna, E. M., Journalism, 
College, Monmouth, IIl, 
Harding, E. B., Journalism, S. Dak. 

State College, Brookings, S. Dak. 
Harley, W. R., Journalism, U. of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
Harmon, Darsell Boyd, Journalism, Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Harrington, Harry Franklin, Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill. 

Harvey P. Casper, English, William 
Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri. 

Hartigan, Clarence E., Journalism, Gon- 
zaga U., Spokane, Washington. 

Hay, Fanny A., English, Adrian College, 
Adrian, Mich. 

Hemphill, Josephine, Journalism, Kan- 


Monmouth 


q 
if 


Manhattan, 


sas State Ag. College, 
Kansas. 

Henderson, Ernest McKay, Journalism, 
Birmingham-Southern College, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

*Henning, Albert Frederick, Journalism, 
S. Methodist U., Dallas, Texas. 

Henry, Ralph L., English, Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn. 

*Herbert, Harold, Harvey, Journalism, U. 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Hewins, Kenneth F., Journalism, 
Arkansas, Fayettville, Ark. 

Hibbs, Ben., Journalism, Kansas 
Teachers College, Hays, Kansas. 

*Hicklin, Maurice, Humboldt 
Teachers College, Hays, Kansas. 

*Higginbotham, Alfred Leslie, 
nalism, U. of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

Hill, Herbert R., Journalism, Butler U., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hillman, Sister Mary Vicent, Jour- 
nalism, College of St. Elizabeth, Con- 
vent Station, New Jersey. 

Hinckley, Theodore Ballow, Journalism, 
Northwestern U., Evanston, IIl. 

Hitchcock, H. M., Journalism, U. of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hollen, L. G., Journalism, S. Dak. State 
College, Brookings, S. Dak. 

Holt, Frank J., Journalism, College of 
Ag., U. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
*Hooper, Osman C., Journalism, Ohio St. 

U., Columbus, Ohio. 

Hopkins, Andrew W., Journalism, U. of 
Wis., Madison, Wis. 

Hornaday, W. D., Journalism, 
Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Hostetter, Pansy, Journalism, Lingnan 
U., Canton, China. 

*Housman, Robert L., Journalism, U. of 
Montana, Missoula, Montana. 

Hudson, Jay William, Journalism, U. of 
Missouri, Columbia, Miss. 
Hunt, Lewis W., Journalism, 
western U., Evanston, Il. 
Huse, Robert E., Journalism, Boston U., 
Boston, Mass. 

Hurley, Marion, Journalism, Univ. of 
Arkansas, Fayettville, Ark. 
Huston, McCready, Journalism, 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

*Hyde, Grant Milnor, Journalism, U. of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


U. of 
State 
State 


Jour- 


U. of 


North- 


U. of 


Ingle, Edward Thornton, U. of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Jacobson, Rex, Journalism, Union Col- 
lege, College View, Nebraska. 

*James, Reese Davis, English, U. of Penn., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Jennings, Kenneth A., Journalism, Rut- 
gers U., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Johnson, Burges, English, Syracuse U., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Johnson, Charles D., Journalism, Baylor 
U., Waco, Texas. 

Johnson, Edith C., Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Johnson, Edward Marion, Journalism, U. 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Johnson, T. Worden, Journalism, N. 
Dak. State College, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Johnston, Emery K., U. of Missouri, 
Journalism, Columbia, Mo. 

Johnston, Robert Malcus, Medill Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Til. 

Jones, Donald H., Journalism, U. of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Jones, Howard P., Journalism, 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Jones, Llewellyn, Journalism, 

western U., Evanston, III. 

Jones, Robert W., U. of Washington, 
Journalism, Seattle, Wash. 

Johnson, Edwin C., Journalism, North- 
western U., Evanston, III. 


*Keep, Rosalind A., Journalism, Mills Col- 
lege, California. 
Keith, Edgar T., Journalism, Kans., 
State Ag. College, Manhattan, Kan. 
Kennedy, Fred W., Journalism, U. of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Kilman, Leroy N., Journalism, U. of Buf- 
falo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Kistler, John J., Journalism, U. of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Kita, Soilchire, Journalism, U. of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Kitchan, Paul Cliff, English, U. of Penn., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kittredge, William Albion, Journalism, 
Northwestern College, Evanston, III. 
Konof, Thomas F., Journalism, U. of 

Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Krannert, Victor, Journalism, U. of Ili- 
nois, Urbana, III. 
Krutch, Joseph Wood, Journalism, Co- 
lumbia U., N. Y. City. 


U. of 
North- 


Laird, Charlton G., Journalism, U. of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Langdon, Grace, Journalism, College of 
Ag., U. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Lasher, George Starr, Journalism, Ohio 
U., Athens, Ohio. 

Lathrop, William Henry, Journalism, U. 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Lawrence, James Ernest, Journalism, U. 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Lazell, Fred J., Journalism, U. of Iowa, 

Iowa City, Iowa. 
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Lechleidner, Charles, Journalism, Mar- 
quette U., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Leech, Lewis Harper, Journalism, North- 
western U., Chicago, II. 

Leiter, Otho Clarke, Journalism, U. of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Lemke, W. J., University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Lind, K. G., Journalism, Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio. 

Lindsey, Edwin, Journalism, U. of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 

Lipsey, P. L., Baylor U., Waco, Texas. 

Lloyd, Mary H., Journalism, De Pauw 
U., Greencastle, Indiana. 

Logan, Bess Jane, Journalism, Texas 
Christian U., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Long, Paul W., Journalism, Marshall 
College, Huntington, W. Va. 

*Lundeen, Earnest Warren, Cotner Col- 
lege, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Luxon, Norval Neil, Journalism, Ohio 
State U., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lyles, C. Maud H., Journalism, Mt. Holy- 
oke College, S. Hadley, Mass. 


Mabee, Zell Forrest, Journalism, U. of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

*MacDougall, C. D., Journalism, Lehigh 
U., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Maclean, Malcolm S., Journalism, U. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Macleod, W. R., Washington & Jefferson 
College, Washington, Pa. 

MacMinn, George R., Journalism, Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Cal. 

*Mader, J. H., Journalism, U. of N. Da- 
kota, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

Magoon, Marion, Journalism, U. of Ari- 
zona, Tuscon, Ariz. 

Mahin, Helen Ogden, U. of Kansas, Jour- 
nalism, Lawrence, Kansas. 

*Mann, Robert S., Journalism, U. of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

*Martin, Frank Lee, Journalism, U. of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Martin, Frank O., Journalism, Trinity 
U., Waxahackie, Texas. 

*Martin, Lawrence, Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Il. 

Mason, Edward F., Journalism, U. of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
*Maulsby, William Shipman, Journalism, 
U. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Maurer, W. H., Journalism, U. of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mayes, William, Harding, Journalism, 
U. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
McAuliffe, Robert H., Journalism, U. of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
McConnell, T. R., Journalism, Cornell 
College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


McCorkle, Julia Norton, Journalism, U. 
of S. California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

McCurry, Myron, Journalism, Franklin 
College, Indiana. 

McGill, W. L., Journalism, U. of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

*McKenzie, Vernon, Journalism, 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
McIntosh, Charles, Jarvis, Journalism, 
Oregon Ag. College, Corvallis, Ore. 
McKinsey, Folgar, Journalism, Johns 

Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md. 
McLaughlin, Marguerite, Journalism, U. 
of Kentucky, Journalism, Lexington, 


& 


McNamara, George (Rev.) Journalism, 
U. of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
McNeil, Robert H., Journalism, Virginia 

Polytechnic Inst., Blackburg, Va. 

Menaugh, John A., Journalism, North- 
western U., Evanston, IIl. 

*Miller, Douglass Wood, Journalism, Ohio 
Wesleyan U., Delaware, Ohio. 

Miller, Orville, Crowder, Journalism, Col- 
lege of Pacific, Stockton, Cal. 

Mitchell, Lester Edwin, DePauw U., 
Greencastle, Indiana. 

Moore, Charlotte, English, Quinn Col- 
lege, Charlotte, N. Carolina. 

Moore, Ernest George, Journalism, N. 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. 
Car. 

Moore, Harold A., Journalism, Ohio U., 
Athens, Ohio. 

Moore, Rolland B., Journalism, N. Y. U., 
New York City. 

Morelock, Thomas Cecil, Journalism, U. 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Morris, William E. Jr., Journalism, U. of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 
*Mott, Frank Luther, U. 

City, Iowa. 

Murphy, Lawrence William, Journalism, 
U. of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

Murray, Frank, Journalism, Marquette 
U., Milwaukee, Wis. 

*Myers, Joseph Simmons, Journalism, 
Ohio State U., Columbus, Ohio. 


Nafziger, Ralph O., Journalism, U. of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Nagley, Frank Alvin, Journalism, U. of 
S. California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

*Nash, Vernon, Journalism, Yenching U., 
Peking, China. 

Neal, Robert M., U. of Vt., Northfield, Vt. 

Neal, Robert W., Journalism, Home Cor- 
respondence School, Springfield, Mass. 

Neiswanger, Lillian H., Dept. Jour- 
— U. of Wisconsin, Madison, 

8. 

*Nelson, Albert H., Publications, Michi- 

gan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


of Iowa, 
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*#Newman, Elizabeth, English, Belhaven 
College, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Newton G., Dallas, Journalism, Indiana 
U., Bloomington, Indiana. 

*Nixon, Raymond B., Journalism, Emory 
U., Atlanta, Ga. 

Nooe, Delos, Journalism, Texas St. Col- 
lege for Women, Denton, Texas. 

Norton, Helen Grosvenor, Journalism, 
Brockwood Labor College, Katonah, 
N. ¥. 


O’Brien, Harry R., Journalism, Ohio 
State U., Columbus, Ohio. 

O’Connor, James Matthew, Journalism, 
U. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

O’Dell, DeForrest, Journalism, Butler U., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

O’Hara, Frank Hurburt, U. of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

*Olson, Kenneth E., Journalism, U. of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Ono, H., Journalism, Imperial U., Tokio, 
Japan. 

Onstot, Edward O. M., Journalism, 
Southwestern U., Georgetown, Tex. 
Osborn Mary E., English, Hood College, 

Frederick, Maryland. 
Osborne, Marvin G., Dept. of Journalism, 
Louisiana State U., Baton Rouge, La. 
*O’Sullivan, J. L, Journalism, 328 
Western Avenue, Wawatosa, Wiscon- 
sin. 

*Outland, Ethel R., Journalism, Coe Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Paine, Paul Mayo, Journalism, 721 Lan- 
caster Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Parton, Ailese, Journalism, Baylor Col- 
lege, Belton, Texas. 

*Patterson, Helen M., Journalism, U. of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Peffer, Helen Hayes, Journalism, U. of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

Perkinds, F. E., Journalism, S. Dakota 
St. College, Brookings, S. D. 

Perry, J. Douglas, Journalism, Butler U., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Peterson, Harry Russ, Box 391 Laguna 
Beach, California. 

Phillips, Hubert, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. 

Philman, Florence Rochelle, Journalism, 
Union College, College View, Neb. 

Piercy, Joseph William, Journalism, In- 
diana U., Bloomington, Ind. 

Phillips, Charles J., Journalism, U. of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Pinkard, H. R., Journalism, Marshall 
College, Huntington, W. Va. 

Pitkin, Walter B., Journalism, Colum- 
bia U., N. Y. City. 


Pitt, William Page, Journalism, Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

Plummer, Neil, Journalism, U. of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

*Portmann, Victor R., Journalism, U. of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Radder, Norman, John, Journalism, In- 
diana U., Bloomington, Ind. 

Raisbeck, Agatha, Journalism, College of 
Ag., U. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Ramsay, Robert E., Journalism, N. Y. U., 

New York City. 

*Rathbone, Harry B., Journalism, N. Y. 
U., New York City. 

Raw, Ruth M., Journalism, W. Va. Wes- 
leyan College, Buckhammon, W. Va. 
Ray, Anne G., Journalism, U. of Oregon, 

Eugene, Oregon. 

Ray, Grace Ernestine, Journalism, U. of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Raymond, Charles H., Journalism, U. of 
California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Reddick, Dewitt C., Journalism, U. of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

*Redings, J. Willard, Texas Christian U., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

*Reed, Perley Isaac, Journalism, W. Vir- 
ginia U., Morgantown, W. Va. 

Reyer, Karl Dustin, Journalism, Ohio U., 
Athens, Ohio. 

Richards, David Dudley, Medill Jour- 
— Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill. 

Robertson, Stewart, Journalism, N. Caro- 
lina State College of Ag. & Engin., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Robinson, L. E., Journalism, Monmouth 
College, Monmouth, III. 

Rogers, Charles Elkins, Industrial Jour- 
nalism, Kans. State Ag. College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 

Rose, Marc A., Journalism, U. of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ross, Vivian, Journalism, Indiana U., 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Rothermel, John Fisher, Journalism, 
Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. 
Routh, James Edward, Oglethorpe U., 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Rowe, Walter S., U. of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Rudd, Basin Gordon, 5560 Pershing Ave., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Rukeyser, Merryle S., Journalism, Co- 
lumbia U., N. Y. City. 

Ryan, Calvin T., Journalism, Iowa Wes- 
leyan College, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


Sackett, Henry Woodward, Journalism, 
Columbia U., N. Y. 

*Sanders, Charles Leo, Journalism, 
Creighton U., Omaha, Neb. 
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Sargent, Ruth E., Journalism, U. of Red- 
lands, Redlands, Cal. 

Scammel, John Clifton, Journalism, Bos- 
ton Univ., Boston, Mass. 

Schnopp, Walter Clinton, Agr. Jour- 
nalism, W. Virginia U., Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Schultz, W. E., Culver-Stockton College, 
Canton, Mo. 

Scott, Fred Newton, Journalism, U. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Scott, Helen Josephine, Journalism, U. 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Sexton, Ethelyn, Journalism, Defiance 
College, Defiance, Ohio. 

*Shaaber, Matthias A., U. of Penn., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Shaeffer, Dean E., Journalism, Hastings 
College, Hastings, Neb. 

Shanahan, James A. 

*Sharp, Eugene Webster, Journalism, U. 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Shaw, J. H., Journalism, Colorado State 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 

Sheffield, C. A., Journalism, Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Shideler, F. M., Journalism, Oregon St. 
Coll., Corvallis, Oregon. 

Siebert, Fredrick S., Journalism, U. of 
Illinois, Urbana, 

Simmons, George E., Journalism, Tulane 
U., New Orleans, La. 

Simmons, John O., Journalism, Syracuse 
U., Syracuse, N. Y. 

*Simpson, Stephen G., Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pa. 

Sloane, Edward H., Lehigh U., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Smart, Walter K., Medill Journalism, 
Northwestern U., Evanston, IIl. 

Smiley, William, Ohio U., Athens, Ohio. 

*Smith, C. R. F., Technical Journalism, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

*Smith, Everett W., Journalism, Stanford 
U., California. 

Snow, Francis Lawrence, Journalism, 
Oregon Ag. College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Snow, J. B., U. of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

Solve, Melvin, Journalism, U. of Ari- 
zona, Tuscon, Arizona. 

Suarks, George McIntosh, Bessie Tift 
College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Spencer, Herman Wallace, Alma College, 
Alma, Michigan. 

Stallbaumer, Virgil (Rev.) O. S. B., St. 
Benedicts College, Atchison, Kan. 

Stanley, Allison F. B., Journalism, U. of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Stanton, D. E. M., Journalism, Indiana 
U., Bloomington, Ind. 

— F. L, DePaul U., Chicago 


Steward, Thomas E., Journalism, U. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Stewart, Cecil C., Journalism, Santa Ana 
Junior College, Santa Ana, Cal. 
*Stone, Arthur L., Montana, State U., 
Journalism, Missoula, Montana. 
Stone, George P., Medill Journalism, 
Northwestern U., Evanston, III. 
Straw, Darien Austin, English, Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, 
*Sumner, William Allison, College of Ag., 
U. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Shuford, Cecil, Journalism, U. of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Taylor, Alva P., Journalism, N. Mexico 
College of Ag. & Mechanic Arts, State 
Coll., New Mexico. 

Taylor, Rose L., Albany College, Albany, 
Oregon. 

Thackrey, R. I., Industrial Journalism, 
Kansas St. Ag. Coll., Manhattan, Kan. 

Thatcher, W. F. G., Journalism, Oregon 
U., Eugene, Oregon. 

*Theiss, Lewis Edwin, 101 University 
Ave., Lewisburg, Pa. 

Thomas, Walter Meredith, Journalism, 
Columbia U., N. Y. City. 

Thompson, Howard McCullough, Lee 
Journalism, Lexington, Virginia. 

*Thompson, Paul J., U. of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 

Tierney, Paul A., Journalism, N. Y. U., 
N. Y. City. 

Tippett, Harry M., 
sionary College, 
Mich. 

Troxell, E. E., De Paul U., Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

Turnbull, George Stanley, U. of Oregon, 
Journalism, Eugene, Oregon. 


Emmanuel Mis- 
Berrien Springs, 


Upton, Loren D., Journalism, U. of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


Vance, Earl L., Journalism, Florida 
State College For Women, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

*Votaw, Maurice E., Journalism, St., 
John’s U., Shanghai West 2, China. 


Waitt, Daisy, Bailey, Greenville Wom- 
en’s College, Greenville, S. Carolina. 
Wald, Arthur Gayle, Journalism, U. of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Walker, Gayle Courtney, Journalism, U. 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Wallace, Josephine H., Journalism, Ells- 
worth College, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

Wang, Y. P., Journalism, KwangHua U., 
Shanghai, China. 

Ward, Isabelle, May, English, College of 
Oxarks, Clarksville, Ark. 
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Washburne, Walter, Avery, Medill Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Ill. 

Watson, Elmo Scott, 210 S. Desplaines 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster, N. Marie, Journalism, Hunter 
College, N. Y. City. 

Weimar Leona, Journalism, Indiana 
Central College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Weisiger, George Bates, U. of Illinois 
School of Law, Urbana, III. 

#West, V. Royce, Journalism, South- 
western College, Winfield, Kas. 

Westfall, Alfred, Journalism, Colorado 
Ag. College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Wetherell, Ernest, U. of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 

*Whipple, Leon, Journalism, N. Y. U., 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 

Whipple, Sidney B., Journalism, U. of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

White, Llewellyn B., U. of S. Dakota. 
Vermillion, S. D. 

White, Milton Christian, English, Mill- 
saps College, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Wight, William S., S. Georgia College, 
McRae, Georgia. 

Wilkerson, Marcus M., Journalism, 
Louisiana State U., Baton Rouge, La. 
Will, Allen Sinclair, Journalism, Colum- 

bia U., N. Y. City. 

Will, James, English, Northland College, 
Ashland, Wis. 

Williams, Clara B., English, Woman’s 
College of Alabama, Montgomery, Ala. 

Williams, Sara Lockwood, U. of Mis- 
souri Columbia, Mo. 

*Williams, Walter, Journalism, U. of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 

Wilson, Albert Frederick, Journalism, 

Winfrey, Robley, Journalism, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 

Winn, Lily, Sullins College, Bristol, Vir- 
ginia. 

Winship, Fred C., Michigan College of 
Mines, Houghton, Mich. 

Wold, Ethel A., Illinois Wesleyan U., 
Bloomington, 

Woods, George Benjamin, American U., 
Washington, D. C. 

Wortman, Helen Zene, Journalism, Bay- 
lor College, Baylor, Texas. 

Wright, Josef Franklin, U. of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


Yates, Thomas Leslie, Journalism, U. of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Minnesota Enters Fourth Year 


The University of Minnesota depart- 
ment of journalism is now in new quar- 
ters, occupying about four times the 
space formerly available. The new home 
contains: reading room with cabinets for 
96 newspaper files and 112 magazines, 
typing room with 20 typewriters, edit- 
ing laboratory with copy desk, reference 
library with steel files and shelving for 
research material, lecture room with seat- 
ing capacity of 100, seminar room with 
capacity of 25, and six offices for in- 
structors. 


Reader Survey 

The school of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa is conducting a survey of 
reader interest in Iowa weeklies. It in- 
cludes about 1500 interviews with 
readers, acording to the objective Iowa 
method, 300 replies by publishers to a 
fairly elaborate questionnaire and an 
examination of 600 Iowa weeklies. 


Just Published! 
NEWS REPORTING 


APRACTICE BOOK 


By Cart N. WARREN 
Formerly Lecturer Medill School of 
Journalism 


Now Washington Correspondent, 
Chicago Tribune 


A NEW textbook for college 
classes in journalism—a prac- 
tical, concise presentation of actual 
workshop procedure for the pros- 
pective reporter. It embodies mod- 
ern methods for conducting classes 
for professional students, furnish- 
ing a wealth of stimulating ma- 
terial, and offering valuable sugges- 
tions for utilizing the newspapers 
for study. 


Price $2.25 
Send for a copy now! 


Harper & Broruers New YorK 
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Notes from Schools and Departments 


New Names at Northwestern 

The Medill school of journalism has ad- 
ded two members to its staff to take the 
place of Harper Leech and Marc Rose, 
who have been forced to resign their 
positions on account of changes in their 
professional activities. Walter T. Brown, 
feature editor of the Associated Press, 
will conduct the class in the Chicago 
news laboratory, formerly directed by 
Mr. Leech. Mr. Brown is a graduate of 
the University of Missouri and has been 
with the Associated Press for the past 
five years. George T. Schreiber, assistant 
city editor of the Chicago Evening Post, 
will be supervisor of the course in ad- 
vanced reporting in Mr. Rose’s stead. Mr. 
Schreiber was formerly Mr. Rose’s assis- 
tant in the course. J. Howard Wood of 
the Chicago Tribune will take a new sec- 
tion in newspaper reporting. 

The college of liberal arts of North- 
western university has approved a pre- 
journalism schedule of courses. This 
schedule includes in the sophomore year 
the course in newspaper reporting. For- 
merly no journalism courses could be 
carried until the junior year. Certain 
further changes were made in the cur- 
riculum to allow the student a wider 
choice of subjects. 

A new course in news currents and 
sources will be offered this year under W. 
R. Slaughter, who came to the school last 
year. The course will be devoted to the 
analysis of news trends, currents, and 
sources. 

H. F. Harrington, director of the 
school, has completed a revision of his 
book, “Writing for Print” (D. C. Heath), 
in collaboration with his sister Miss Eva- 
line Harrington, teacher of English in 
West high school, Columbus, Ohio. He 
spent the summer on the editorial staff 
of the Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton. 

Prof. Baker Brownell, professor of con- 
temporary thought, is the editor of a re- 
cently published series of books, “The 
New World Series” (D. Van Nostrand). 
_Twelve volumes comprise the series and 
fifty-eight well known authorities pool 
their efforts to present the key ideas of 
the modern world. 

Prof. Lawrence Martin has spent the 
summer traveling in Europe. He has 
contributed a series of travel sketches to 
the Evanston, IIl., News-Indez. 

Reader Survey 
Seventeen seniors in journalism at the 


University of Wisconsin made a detailed 
survey of the reading and buying habits 
of a representative group of men and 
women in every ward of Madison during 
the past year, in cooperation with the 
Wisconsin State Journal. The study of 
the reading habits of high school students 
in Madison is to be taken up this year 
These studies are to form a part of a 
complete survey of the city to be made 
by the departments of journalism, socio- 
logy, and geography. 

L. R. Combs has been transferred from 
the journalism teaching staff to extension 
editorship of Iowa State College, Ames. 

Journalists Lead in Mental Tests 

Of the 15,841 seniors in Wisconsin high 
schools who were given psychological 
tests under the direction of the bureau of 
vocational guidance of the University of 
Wisconsin, 283 indicated their intention 
of taking up journalism as a career. As 
a group, these future journalists scored 
the highest in these tests, leading the 
seniors who desire to be chemists by 
seven points and those who intend to 
study law by nine points. 

“High school graduates indicating a 
career in journalism are conspicuously 
of high rank,” comments F. O. Holt, head 
of the bureau, “the lowest 25 per cent of 
this group being above the general aver. 
age of all high school graduates in Wis. 
consin.” Only four of the 283 would-be 
journalists were in the lowest 10 per 
cent. 

The monthly magazine issued by the 
Oregon school of journalism for the news- 
papermen of the state, under the com: 
petent editorship of Prof. George Turn: 
bull, is beginning Volume XIII with its 
October number. The magazine is gain- 
ing prestige and is taking a more and 
more important role in the journalism 
literature of the state since it began its 
career in 1917. 

Robert W. Desmond, Minnesota, spent 
the summer in Switzerland as a member 
of the advanced course of the Geneva 
School of International Studies. He also 
did research work at the secretariat of 
the League of Nations. 

Texas Meets A. A. S. D. J. Standards 

Paul J. Thompson, chairman of the de 
partment of journalism, University of 
Texas, was promoted from associate pro 
fessorship to a full professor last sum 
mer. This promotion puts the University 
of Texas in position to meet more strictly 


the standards of A. A. S. D. J. 
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